Chapter VII
BEARDSLEY AND OTHERS

WITH THE possible exception of The Tellow Book,
there is no name more intimately associated
with the Nineties in general, or with John
Lane in particular, than that of Aubrey Beardsley. If
Francis Thompson was the one major poet of his time,
Beardsley was incomparably its most brilliant artist, the
only one among a host of talented rivals to whom we can
unhesitatingly ascribe the quality of genius. But while
Francis Thompson may be said to have been in that
particular world, but not of it, Beardsley was, very
emphatically, both in it and of it. He was indeed its
conspicuous sign and symbol.

Naturally I saw and heard a great deal of Beardsley
in the early and middle Nineties. Few were the days in
which he did not put in an appearance, on some business
or another, at the Bodley Head. Forty years have not
dimmed my recollection of him. Other figures that
enacted their more or less conspicuous parts on that
fascinating scene may have grown faint and blurred; but
Beardsley's image dwells as vividly in my memory as
though I had seen him yesterday. Tall, emaciated, with
a narrow, aquiline face, pale, with a skin of transparent,
almost luminous pallor, rather light-brown hair parted
in the middle, brushed flat down over the high forehead
in a kind of fringe like a soldier's 'quiff1, long, delicate,
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